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do not help us to explain the early history of our ballads. He
suggested, very reasonably, that the peculiarities in the ballads'
technique can be explained by the fact that each is "moulded
to fit a recurrent melody. Their compression, their centraliza-
tion, with the impersonality that results from the dramatic
treatment of a theme, and, above all, the swiftly moving action,
are precisely the qualities that would arise, almost inevitably,
from the practice of singing stories to brief tunes".8 In dis-
cussing the second question, he suggested that the traditional
pattern of the ballads could have grown out of actual mediaeval
verse-forms; and thirdly, he concluded, after studying the
little evidence available on the origins of particular ballads,
that most of them have been composed by individuals. Gerould
showed that incremental repetition should be regarded as part
of the ballads1 rhetoric and not as evidence of communal
improvisation. The most important part of Gerould's book is
that dealing with communal "re-creation". He demonstrates
that in the course of oral transmission from one generation
to another, a ballad does not necessarily degenerate but may
in fact, improve, and that many of the best characteristics of
ballad poetry are the result of successive variations by a series
of folksingers. He applied to ballad poetry a conclusion that
Cecil Sharp had already reached about its music: "the most
typical qualities about the folksong have been laboriously
acquired during its journey down the ages, in the course of
which its individual angles and irregularities have been rubbed
and smoothed away, just as the pebble on the seashore has
been rounded by the action of the waves",9 Gerould's attitude
makes the question of origins seem of secondary importance
and it helps to free the literary criticism of the ballads from
antiquarian purism, since "beauty may come in at any point"10
in the process of oral transmission. His views on communal
re-creation are generally acceptable, but it may be felt that he
paid very little attention to the "literary" quality of the best
ballad versions, or the reshaping of traditional material which
I have discussed in Chapter VI.

Since the appearance of Gerould's book, the controversy
about origins seems to have died down. It hardly comes into